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“The golden coin began to pour over the edge of his turban.”—p. 482. 


THE GOLDEN MELON.«+ 


BY WILLIAM DUTUIE, AUTIIOR OF “A TRAMP’S WALLET,” ETC. 


N the great square of Cairo lay Zenoab| ‘“ What a delicious dream!” he murmured to 
the porter, resting his head upon his | himself. 

basket. He had been rudcly awakened from| “Come, friend Zenoab!” shouted a loud voice 

slumber. in his ear. “It is time. Get up, man; to work.” 
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“T have had a dream fit for a sultan,” answered 
the drowsy porter. ‘ Let me alone, Aminash.” 

“Will thy dream fill thy pocket, drone?” de- 
manded his companion. “Get up! Come with me 
to the bazaar.” 

“T have no heart to work, If my dream had 
only been true!. I thought I was an emir.” 

“Take thy- basket, and come with me: a rich 
merchant from Damascus will fill it for thee, so 
long as thou canst stand or carry—that will be 
better than dreaming.” 

“ Leave me alone,’ replied Zenoab, curling 
himself up on the stones. “Oh, for the end of 
my dream !” 

“Sleep then, lazy dog!” cried the angry 
Aminash, as he turned away; “I will find a 
better comrade.” 

Zenoab took no heed of these parting words, 
but buried his face in his hands. He pondered 
over his vision of greatness and wealth. Presently, 
as he lay deeply occupied in thought, a light hand 
was laid upon his shoulder, and a deep, rich voice 
bade him rise up. 

“Load thy basket with these water-melons,” 
said the voice. 

Zenoab reluctantly obeyed, and saw before him 
a broad-shouldered man, with a swarthy visage 
and a white beard. He was attired in a superb 
fashion. For a moment the disturbed sleeper 
hesitated, but only for a moment; then he knelt 
upon the ground, and filled his basket with the 
fruit which lay close at his hand. The dark man 
motioned the porter to follow him. Zenoab, awed 
by his looks, obeyed without a word, and was 
soon tracing the footsteps of his new master 
through the narrow streets of the city. Never had 
he carried a burden with such ease. He tripped 
lightly under the load; for full as his basket was 
of large, ripe fruit, he scarcely felt its weight. 

“Tf all water-melons were like these,” solilo- 
quised Zenoab, “I should never grow tired. It is 
the heavy burdens that kill me, and make me so 
fond of sleeping.” 

Presently his new master stopped before a gate, 
through which they were admitted by the porter 
who watched within, into a stone courtyard. 

“Empty thy basket on the ground,” said the 
dark man, in a deep, solemn voice; ‘choose one 
for thyself, and depart.” 

This was not the reward for which Zenoab had 
laboured; but the voice of the speaker struck 
upon his heart with an authority which seemed 
beyond dispute. He placed the melons on the 
stones without a word, made his choice, and with 
a salaam departed. 

Placing the melon in the hollow of his arm, 
Zenoab grasped his basket with the other hand, 
and made by the nearest way for home. Soon, 
however, a strange phenomenon attracted his 


attention. 
he walked! 


The melon was growing heavier as 
At first he doubted whether this 
effect was not produced by the weariness of his 
arm; but so rapidly and so intolerably did the 
weight of the melon increase, that he was soon 
forced to abandon this idea. 
“Great is Allah!’ exclaimed the astonished 


melon-bearer. “fs this the fruit of God or of 
the Evil One?” 

Unable any longer to support the weight, he 
let the melon fall to the ground. Ié struck the 
earth with a splitting sound, and parting into 
two, there poured from it a heap of golden coin! 

Zenoab stood for awhile gazing at the treasure 
in speechless amazement; then dropping cau- 
tiously upon one knee, he stretched forth his 
hand and touched it with his fingers. It was 
real solid gold! Once assured of this fact, he 

burst into the most extravagant exclamations of 

joy. He chuckled, he crowed, and finally, sitting 
| upon the ground, began to count the rich prize 
| into hig turban. His hand trembled as he did 
so; the unexpected sight of so much wealth 
bewildered him, and he feared lest he should 
suddenly find it a delusion. 

Grasping his turban with both hands, he again 
started forward, leaving his basket behind him. 
He looked neither to the right nor to the left, 
but held his direct course homewards. Again 
the same miracle seemed about to repeat itself. 
He felt his turban rapidly increasing in weight, so 
that it threatened soon to bear him to the earth. 

The eyes of Zenoab glistened as he thought of 
the treasure which was growing in his hands, 
and he looked ‘eagerly about for some place in 
which to unburden himself. He. felt that it 
was impossible he could reach his own poor 
habitation. 

He had chosen an unfrequenied road, and 
now saw before him a mansion, which had been 
despoiled> by the officers of the state, and left 
tenantless. Its solitary situation and shattered 
appearance made it a timely retreat in his 
extremity. Here he could deposit his strangely- 
‘acquired riches, for the present at least, and it 

might possibly afford him a hiding-place in the 
' future. He thrust open the door, closed it carefully 
| behind him, and made for the innermost apart- 
| ments of the house. As he reached the central 
hall, the weight of his treasure became greater 
‘than he could bear. The golden coin began to 
' pour over the edge of his turban; and at length he 
' dropped on one knee upon the ground, scattering 
his yellow stream before him. 
Never before had his eyes been feasted by such 
'asight. Each coin seemed to smile in his face; the 
brightness of the gold dazzled him. Careless or 
' forgetful of further precaution, Zenoab threw him- 
self upon the ground, intent upon gathering his 
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treasure together. The smile of avarice shone in 
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Then a panic seized upon his heart. A deadly 


his face; the chuckle of uncontrolled joy sounded | pallor overspread his face; the smile passed from 


in his throat. Pile after pile he laid the coins 
together as he counted them; pile after pile they 
increased before his eyes. Every single piece 
grew into a heap. He was surrounded by a 
glittering mass. His heart leapt within him; he 
knew not how to contain himself. 


| 


his lips; the chuckle of gladness died in his 
throat. The golden flood would overwhelm him! 
he should be drowned beneath its waves! His 
eyes started from their sockets, and glared with 
the intensest fear. His throat swelled with the 


A thousand | almost vain attempt to breathe ; his teeth ground 


visions of pleasure gleamed through his mind; themselves together in agony. Now the gold was 


unlimited power seemed within his grasp. He 
clasped his hands together in the excess of his 
delight. The tears of joy rolled down his burning 
cheeks. 

The floor was hidden by the treasure; momen- 
tarily it increased in height around him. Now it 
was at his waist; and still it rose and rose likethe 
flowing tide. Now he was immersed in the flood 
up to his armpits; and all around him shone a 
yellow, glistening sea of gold. Zenoab strove to 
raise himself, but could not move a limb. He 
laboured with his hands to heap up the metallic 
stream on either side. In vain! His strength 
forsook him, and the gold pressed like a stone 
against his breast. 





at his lips! The hot beads of horror stood upon 
his forehead; he uttered one piercing shriek of 
despair, and—awoke! 

There was a solemn stillness around, for the 
night had closed in. Zenoab was lying upon his 
back with the basket upon his breast, his limbs 
cramped and chilled by the night air. He rose 
slowly to his feet; he grasped his basket with one 
hand, pulled, his turban over his face with the 
other, and slunk sullenly homeward, brooding 
upon the day he had lost. 

Zencab was heavy indeed at heart; for had he 
not wasted the hours in dreaming of good fortune, 
while he. had idly neglected the oppertunity of 
securing it? 





FOLLOWING CHRIST. 


sacrifice bought for us, and for a 
Sigg} whole benighted world, he and his 
Ni life seem to tower up into a grandeur 
and a vastness which forbid any 
attempt to follow them. The character of Christ 
is then felt to be a thing by itself—unique, solitary, 
awful in its superhuman loneliness. 

But when we turn to the story of our Lord's 
incarnation, and honestly ponder it, and then 
trace from step to step his most human life and 
deeds, we feel more and more that he to whom we 
could not climb, has stooped down to us—has taken 
real flesh and blood, a real man’s hopes and fears, 
loves and wraths, desires and shrinkings. The way 
to realise, to enjoy, and to be stirred by the 
doctrine of the incarnation, is not to pore over its 
great results alone, in which the Godhead had an 
equal share, but to look at Christ’s life and actions, 
until the Spirit which wrought in him passes 
into us, and makes us like him. 

And when we turn to the Epistles, there are 
countless verses which show the deep conviction 
felt by his first followers, that to be like him is not 
a mere dream, beautiful but never to be fulfilled ; 
nay, but a duty laid upon the youngest, weakest 
Christian; a duty to be wrought out by labour 
and watchful effort, but one for which heavenly 
grace and help are offered, and in which the 
obedient, faithful disciple shall not fail. “Christ 
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HEN we think of all that our Lord’s | also suffered for us, leaving you an example that 


ye should follow his steps.” . “Let this mind be 
in you, which was also in Christ Jesus.” “ He that 
saith he abideth in him, ought himself also so to 
walk even as he walked.” ‘Be ye followers of 
me, even as I also am of Christ.” ‘“ Husbands, 
love your wives, even as Christ loved the Church.” 
“We all, beholding as in a glass the glory of the 
Lord, are changed. into the same image.” 

Indeed, if the duty of our Lord on earth had 
been simply to pay the price of our liberty, merely 
to suffer in our stead, then we can find no fitness 
in his presence at the wedding of Cana, or the 
supper of Levi or Zaccheus. One who came for 
no end but to agonise, would hardly have come 
eating and drinking, taking his share in all inno- 
cent joys, keenly alive to the beauty of the lily 
and the redness of morning and evening skies. 
We cannot but think that in that case his three- 
and-thirty years might have been cut down to as 
many days. But our Lord had more‘to do than we 
can force into a single doctrine. Jesus of Nazareth 
died that we might live. True, but he also lived 
that we might know how to live; that we might 
see what men, women, and children ought to be, 
and how the most humble and quiet lives may 
be consecrated; that we might learn how deep 
is the lie which calls trades and occupations 
worldly, and time dozed or dreamed away in 
seclusion, a religious life. 
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Have you noticed how carefully our Lord’s life is 
recorded in the best way to be a useful example for 
us? Nothing is more certain than that two people 
who watch any one whom they respect will see in 
him different qualities. Each dwells upon what 
impresses himself; cach lets much slip with which 
he cannot fully sympathise. So a single Gospel 
could have been inspired to tell us what Christ 
did and suffered to redeem us: but no one man, 
nor two, however their eyes might be sharpened 
by love and reverence, could have recorded all 
those little actions, more elcquent than words, 
which make us know how Jesus felt, and help us 
‘to feel whether we are like him or unlike. The 
stooping down to write upon the ground when a 
sinful woman shrank from holy eyes, the looking 
around him, as grieved at the hardness of wicked 
hearts, the sigh for the deaf and dumb, the tears 
by the tomb of Lazarus—it needed four observers 
to catch and preserve these beautiful details, and 
four have accordingly written each what struck 
him most. 

Rightly to understand this would help us much 
in studying the Gospels to real profit. Do not 
fancy you have drained them of the water of life, 
when their doctrines are all learned and confessed. 
Read them to discover Christ’s motives, and the 
rules he acted upon,—why he forsook one city and 
awent to another,—healed one man and left others 
uncured,—kept one in doubt, as if unwilling to be 
gracious, and offered a blessing to others before 
they asked it; why he was silent before the high 
priest, and ready at first to answer Pilate. And 
when you have understood each fact, ask yourself 
what lesson it teaches for guidance in the events 
of daily life. Perplexities are sure to come. Men 
are sometimes ready to do God's will, yet not 
quite clear what the will of the Lord is; there are 
times when we fear that anger may be unchristian, 
and yet over-gentleness may give encouragement 
to sin; or, when the surrender of a point may 
nourish injustice and rudeness, and yet to stand 
upon our rights may seem to clash with the letter 
ofa command. Then, the best guide we can have, 
the best commentary upon Christ’s words and 
precepts are his own deeds, rightly and clearly 
digested, carefully weighed, and prayerfully, re- 
verently applied as examples for the matter in 
hand. 

Christ took a part in life which was plainly meant 
by the wisdom of God to fit him for an example to 
us all. Few people see how strange it is, that 
classes which differ widely from each other should 
be able to take the same Man for a perfect and 
sufficient guide. 

The duty of all children is very much alike; it is 
marked for them—it consists in obedience and in 
learning : and little as we know of Christ's child- 









hood, we know that he increased in wisdom and wa; 
subject to his parents. But how vastly do things 
change, when we turn to men of riper years! Look 
at the greatest, and those who have blessed their 
fellows most. One is a good pattern for the 
soldier, another for the statesman, a third for the 
student or the clergyman. But the soldier cannot 
imitate the politician, nor the man of science, nor 
the divine; for each has a department of his own, 
and their rules of action must not be confounded. 
Yet all people, and all occupations, find in the 
carpenter’s Son a perfect example, an all-satisfying 
leader. He wrought cures, but no man thinks of 
him chiefly as a physician; his work was to glorify 
God and be witness to the truth, yet we find very 
little in him that can be called peculiar to the 
clergyman. His calmness before the priestly mobis 
such as any soldier. might envy, and he gave his 
life for the sheep; yet already he had shown the 
civic duty of self-preservation, by walking no more 
in Jewry, because they sought to kill him. He, 
and he alone, joined the fire, the zeal, the burning 
indignation of a reformer, to the gentle, tender 
lovingkindness of a woman. Indeed, he is the sole 
character in history whom men can thoroughly 
venerate, while women can safely take him fora 
model. 

Again, Christ had within his human character the 
cure for most opposite and contrasted evils of the 
mind. Some men are ready enough to approve 
deeds of charity, and are benevolent and humane, 
who nevertheless can see little or no importance 
in things which bear no fruit in time, loving only 
the virtues which the world calls practical. Christ 
rebukes them, both by saying, “ Consider the lilies, 
the fowls,” and also by such deep, unearthly 
doctrine as, “I and the Father are one,” and, “ No 
man hath ascended up to heaven but he that came 
down from heaven.” In these he tells us that true 
religion has not only a world of toil and conquest, 
but also a world of sentiment, feeling, meditation— 
a world of thought. Others are tempted chiefly to 
dream away their time in reverie and introspection, 
and so forget their active duties: to them Christ’s 
example speaks, trumpet-tongued, of going about 
doing good, and of finishing the Father’s work. 
Some men are by nature soft, ready to yield up to 
the first assault everything they are set to guard, 
unwilling to reprove sin, except in tones which 
seem like uncertainty—which are seldom likely to 
impress the criminal: they read of Christ being 
angry, and of Christ upbraiding cities. Others— 
and how much more numerous are they !—are too 
ready to assert what is called their dignity, and 
to stand up for their right, far less because it is 
right, than because it is theirs: and they read 
that “when Christ was reviled, he reviled not 
again; when he suffered, he threatened not.” 
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Thus every man finds what he wants given in 
our Lord; and to know him is the remedy for all 
the errors, the foibles, and the sins of the fallen 
race of Adam. And so Christ is doing,not one 
work, but two, in every soul which he has redeemed. 
He is interceding for all shortcomings before the 
throne, and covering all sins with blood; and also 
he is delivering from the sin itself by the power, 
the attraction, of that holy character, which is 
stamped more and more deeply, day by day, on every 
regenerated heart. You cannot be forgiven with- 
cut looking to him; you cannot see him, and not 
love him; you cannot love him, and not long and 
pray to be made like him; you cannot pray for 
that grand blessing, and be sent unheard away. 

All this ought to stir us up to more industry and 
holy watchfulness in searching the character of 
Christ. ‘ Consider the Apostle and High Priest of 
your profession.” There are ten thousand beauties 
in his life which we have not explored, which no 
man, perhaps, has ever yet explored. But each 
new grace we learn and acquire, is an instrument 
by which more may be obtained; for “unto him 
that hath shall be given.” Just as the man of 
capital finds it easier than the poor man does | 
to gain yet more wealth—just as he who has | 
recovered some little energy after illness, finds it 
casier now to regain his perfect soundness—just as 
no after-learning is half so tiresome as the first 
rules of any science, so, if we be diligent and 
trustful, our early glimpses of the mind of Christ 
may lead us on and on, until we can search by the 
Spirit the deep things of God. 

The Christian’s blessed privilege is never to 
rest, never to think he has no more worlds to 
conquer. His spirit-stirring rule is that of Paul: 
“Not as though I had already attained, either 
were already perfect. I count not myself to have 
apprehended : but this one thing I do, forgetting 
those things which are behind, and reaching forth 





unto those things which are before, I press 


What other calling bestows its richest prizes 
upon all who merit them? One man of science 
stumbles on a discovery, and is famous; but scores 
of his equals live and die unnoticed. One soldier 
strikes a fortunate blow, and nations ring with 
applause ; yet ten thousand others that same day 
were shot down to nameless and promiscuous 
graves. But the Christian—the unlearned, un- 
noticed, poor, mean Christian—no man can take his 
crown without his leave; not man nor devil can 
tear one leaf out of that book of life and immortal 
glory wherein his name is written; not all the 
force of hell can prevent him from becoming 
nobler, holier, and more blessed for every day that 
breaks, until, as Christ was, so is he in this 
world. 

It is a dangerous sign, then, if we are not gain- 
ing—if, perhaps, we are losing ground. A follower 
of Christ more querulous, discontented, morose, 
unhappy—more grasping, sensuous, earthly—more 
cold and unsympathetic, more tremulous, fearfal, 
unbelieving, and unprayerful to-day than twelve- 
months ago! 

Believe it not. Those are not the regions into 
which the shining footsteps of Jesus lead any soul 
of man. All who draw near to him, find in him a 
gentle power, a winning influence, a silent, cease- 
less attraction, by which he renews souls, and 
leads them in the paths of righteousness. They 
become like him; and although his life was ex- 
ternally so painful and so sad, they find a sweet- 
ness in his bitter cup, far beyond all the gross and 
satiating luxuries of earth. Love is never so 
tender and so true as when it is a recognised 
emblem of Christ’s love to us. Self-indulgence is 
never half so blissful, as that self-denial which 
resembles Christ’s, while it comforts his brethren 
or advances his cause. And let none gainsay this 
final assertion : life at its happiest knows no such 
rapturous hour as that in which the likeness of 
servant and Master is complete, and one for whom 


toward the mark for the prize of the high calling | Christ laid down his life, consents in turn to lay 


cf God in Christ Jesus.” 


| down his life for the brethren. 





THE GUARDS INSTITUTE. 


BY AN ARMY CHAPLAIN. 


RF the reader has ever passed along the 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, he may have ob- 
served two large buildings at the end of 
i) Francis Street, and felt a passing desire 
ai, to know what they were. The one which 
is free from all attempts at architectural ornament, 
and resembles a deserted manufactory, is the 
Model Lodging-house for the married men of 
the Guards, one of the most useful institutions 










| welfare of the British soldier. 
| classes of married men in the army: the Model 
| Lodging-house is intended for the benefit of 
| those who are married with leave. 
' of every company are allowed to marry, and are 


connected with the army in London. The idea of 
such an institution originated with Albert the 
Good, and it will remain for generations to come 
a standing proof of the interest he felt in the 
There are two 


Eight men 
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entitled to certain privileges, such as rations and too young to attend the regimental school iy 
lodging-money. When a man wishes to marry, | "barracks The Guards’ Industrial Sch 
. ool ig 
he has his name inserted in the list of intending | carried on in a separate building ; 4 was opened 
Benedicts, which is kept at the orderly -room, and | (a few years ago, and is supported by voluntar y 
waits till a vacancy occurs. Sometimes—often, we, subscriptions. Tt is intended for the industrial 
fear—he becomes impatient, and marries without | training of girls from ten to fifteen years of age, 
von eo a much suffering on himself so as to fit them for being useful servants when 
and his wife. Such marriages are never recog- | they leave the institution. All these girls are the 
nised in the regiment, though the officers often | daughters of married soldiers in the Guards, and 
alleviate the sufferings of those who are the the education they receive has a practical bearing 
victims of this system. }on the duties of the position they are destined 
There are obvious reasons why these. un- | to occupy in future life. The number is limited, 
authorised marriages should not be recognised owing to the want of funds; and the admission of 
sae in the army, but much has been | a girl to the advantages of this institution is 
one of late years to improve the condition and | | intended to be a reward of good conduct on the 
add to the comfort of soldiers in the Guards who | part of the parents. 
have married with leave. The great difficulty has| The Guards’ Institute is opposite to the Model 
been to provide them with suitable lodgings, which | Lodging-house, and is a fay more pretentious 
cannot be procured for the government allowance | building thay its plain neighbour. It is in the 
| 
of fourpence a-day. In London and at Windsor, | Veneto-Italian style, and consists of a basement 
the married soldier often pays double this amount | and three storeys. On ascending a flight of steps, 
for the privilege of living ina wretched room which | we find ourselves in the entrance-hall on the 
an artisan would scorn to occupy. Most of the | ground floor. On the right is a coffee-room for 
married sergeants are provided with quarters in| the privates; on the left, a billiard-room and 
barracks, and have no ground of complaint; but | coffee-room for the non-commissioned officers. 
antil within a very recent ee married privates | |The whole of the second floor is occupied by the 
had to provide themselves with lodgings wherever | lecture and concert room, which is 100 feet in 
they could find them. They were thus often ; length and 50 feet in breadth; the height from the 
driven to localities occupied by the most vicious | floor to the open roof, which is constructed of 
part of the population, and their families were | varnished deal in a highly ornamented style, is 28 
exposed to the vitiating influences of such a neigh- | feet. It is a noble room, and no one can survey 
bourhood. its ample dimensions and chaste ornamentation, 
To obviate this evil, the Prince Consort proposed | without a feeling of admiration. 
the erection of model lodging-houses for married} This building is intended to afford the soldier 
soldiers, and the idea was warmly embraced by | every lawful enjoyment he may require, and thus 
arp The. agp one vey of State | 09088 the temptation of frequenting those haunts 
or War 1e building in the Vauxhall Road | of dissipation so ruinous to his soul and his body. 
was the first Model Lodging-house erected under | The soldier is eminently a social being, but the 
their ot ae ver ges egy for | barrack-room is little adapted for the expression 
seventy married soldiers, who are selected in| of his social tendencies, and he has long felt the 
equal proportions from the different battalions | want of some place, where he could enjoy the society 
of the Coldstreams, Grenadiers, and Scots Fusilier of a comrade, free from the restraints of military 
Guards. Hach married couple enjoy almost as | discipline and the polluting influences of an 
much privacy as if they occupied a private house; | ordinary tap-room. A chaplain can speak from sad 
they havo two rooms, with a separate entrance | experience of the temptations to which soldiers 
from the gallery which runs along each storey; | are exposed in a city so vast and with a population 
t » . 
they hav e all neg comforts of a home. The | so numerous as London, of the wretchedness, the 
strictest discipline is maintained, without inter- | disease and the premature death that ensue from 
fering with the lawful enjoyments of the different | ' yielding to those temptations. While he believes 
immates, who are on their best behaviour, because | that nothing but the living power of God’s grace 
any geen ae would lead to the forfeiture of a ‘in the heart can enable a young soldier or civilian 
privi ege which is appreciated and valued by all, | altogether to overcome those temptations, he hails 
It is proposed to increase the number of these | with satisfaction every attempt to diminish or 
useful institutions until « ati as | wi rovidi recreati 1 
oan — “a — itil seinen pio has rs weaken them by providing healthy recreation and 
aed for all soidiers married with leave. ihe innocent amusement. 
want of funds has hitherto prevented this idea} Drunkenness, the soldier’s besetting sin, is 
- ° of o. ! 
from being carried into effect. | effectually excluded, for no spirits are allowed to 
Attached to the Model Lodging-house is aj|be sold. Every other kind of refreshment is pro- 
J 
school for the education of the children who are | vided, of exe cellent quality and at a reasonable rate. 
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the brigade of Guards; 








sniiean -rooms, enaliad with useful 





There are 
publications and different kinds of games; theré 
is a library, and all presents of suitable books will 
be thankfully received; there are billiard-rooms 
and bowling-alleys; everything, in short, which a 


soldier’s club should possess. It is open from ten 
a.m. till twelve o’clock at night, except on Sundays, 
when it is closed during the hours of service, and 
none of the usual games are allowed. 

This Institution owes its existence to the 
generous interest which the officers of the Guards 
feel in the welfare of their men. “The worse man 
the better soldier’ has ceased to be an axiom in 
military circles: on the contrary, it is believed 
that the best men will always be the best soldiers; 
and this belief is expressed in the efforts that are 
being daily made for the religious. and social 
improvement of the defenders of our country. 
Hitherto our soldiers have been looked upon as the 
pariahs of social life; and the way to make men 
bad is to treat them as if they were bad. Little 
good can be expected from Nazareth, if it is 
believed that no good can come from Nazareth. 
When the soldier finds that others respect him, he 
will begin to respect himself. Here in this In- 
stitute he is treated with a degree of confidence | 
which must elevate him in his own esteem, and is 
not likely to be abused. The internal management | 
and discipline are placed in his own hands and | 
under his own control; he is treated as a respon- 
sible being, and he feels his responsibility. 

A series of lectures has been delivered during 
the winter, in the large concert-room on the | 
second storey, which has been crowded by large | 
and attentive audiences of 
officers and privates. There is a lecture every | 
Saturday at six o’clock p.m., which occupies an | 
hour; then follows a concert, in which the men 
themselves are the performers. ‘The officers 
usually lecture on some professional subject, illus- 
trated with diagrams, and adapted to the intelli- 
gence of a popular audience. 

The benefits of this Institute are not confined to | 
they are extended to all | 
soldiers who may be stationed in London. The | 





terms of admission are very reasonable, the rates | 
of subscription, which are paid in advance on the 
first of every month, are as follows :—sergeants, 
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| Government gave £3,000; 


non-commissioned | ¢] 


lof Jesus Christ, 


sixpence ; corporals, fivepence; privates, fourpence. 
The Institute is not expected to be self-support- 
ing at first; but it may gradually become so, 
when soldiers have been weaned from their usual 
haunts, and taught to appreciate its advantages. 
It would be unreasonable to expect that an im- 
mediate change will be effected in the habits of 
all: there is, and always will be, a certain class 
who mistake licence for liberty, and profligacy for 
enjoyment. While these may keep aloof, it is 
certain that it will supply a want which has long 
been felt among the better class of soldiers in the 
metropolis, and afford a place of refuge to the 
young recruit when he might otherwise be enticed, 
in his loneliness, to form less innocent associations. 

An effort has also been made in this Institute 
to redeem the soldier from those habits of idleness, 
which are more the result of necessity than of 
choice. A room is set apart for those men who 
were artisans before they entered the army, and 
they are supplied with the necessary tools for 
pursuing their several callings. Young soldiers 


| also, who wish to learn a trade, are provided with 
| the necessary means of instruction, as is done in 
|the French army. It is to be hoped that many 


soldiers will thus become better citizens when 


| they leave the army, than they were before they 


entered it; and we believe that this is often the case. 

The Guards’ Institute has cost £16,000; the 
the officers subscribed 
£4,000; one gallant gentleman—whose name we 
must nob divulge—gave £1,000. No better proof 
could be given of the interest which the officers 
take in the welfare of the men, or of the sacrifices 
1ey willingly make in their behalf. Such acts of 
generosity strengthen the attachment which ought 
to subsist among all ranks in the army, and bind 
our soldiers together by a feeling of Christian 
sympathy and mutual respect. The soldier is in 
a moral, and a religious sense, a different being 
from what he once was; his spiritual and his 
temporal wants are carefully attended to: every- 
thing i is done to increase his comfort and add to 
| his respectability. Such efforts are not made in 
vain; many reckless, profligate lads become re- 


| formed men in the army, and like gocd soldiers 


are prepared to endure all 
hardness for his sake. 








ENTERING 
RAW back the curtain, Amy, let in the light on 
my pillow ; 


How it streams through the boughs of the droop 
ing, tremulous willow ! 
What a glorious morning! Afar how it floods the 
£ea ; 
Thank God for his bless¢d sunshine !—how gracious 
he is to me! 


| 
| 
| 





INTO LIFE. 


| He giveth me all good things, not one hath His hand 
withholden ; 

He touches these last, last hours of my life, and 
makes them golden, 

“Writing i in letters of gold, the closing lines of the 
tale, 

Gilding each atep of the way that leads me “within 

the veil.” 
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For I shall leave you happy. The hand that you clasp | Mine is the better lot—but, Amy, why are you sigh- 


to-morrow | ing ? 

Hath been severed from yours for years of parting» God will bless you in living, as He will bless me in 
and sorrow. | dying. 

Waiting, watching, and hoping, your life seemed | What has the world for me ?—you have known my 
wearing away, | story, dear ; 

But now, thank God! I shall live to look on your | Have we not shared our sorrows for many a weary 
wedding-day. | year ? 

All the old dull patience, the look that is born of How I clung to him, sister—ay, and trusted him 
waiting, | blindly ! 

How it shaded your face! But now the cloud is Bore with his unjust words, and ever answered him 
abating : | kindly 

Younger by many years you look when you smile or | Last, I fought with my love, and slew it in bitter 
speak, | pain : 

And the girlish bloom comes back with the roundness | For love, believe me, Amy, must either slay or be 
to your cheek. | © slain. 


Two new lives will begin to-morrow (the hours are Then the heavenly love filled up the place of the 


flying) — human ; 

Yours the new life of living, and mine the new life of |Many an aching void in the poor weak heart of 
dying ; | woman 

Each will go to her place (cur paths are diverging | Has been satisfied thus; and into these wounds of 
wide)— | mine 

Yours will be with your husband, and mine at the | Jesus, the Blessed Healer, hath poured His oil and 


Saviour’s side. | wine. 


Yours is the human love—the passionate, feverish This was years ago;—but the spirit of retrospec- 





anguish ; | tion 

Mine is the love of God which never can change or Shows in this morning’s light the grave of my first 
languish : | affection ; 

Yours are the orange-blossoms, that fade ere the sun | Covered over by flowers, the place looks calm and 
goes down ; | fair, 

Mine are the victor’s palm and the glorious golden | And I hare reared the Cross for a holy headstone 
crown ! there. 


Yours are the worldly cares, the ceaseless coming | Yes, I am very happy. Look, Amy, the glittering 


and going ; | ocean 

Mine the unbroken rest, with no more ebbing and Flashes the sunshine back from its myriad waves in 
flowing : | motion ; 

¥ours is a home of earth, with its firelight’s fitful | Think of the glassy sea, that is bound by no earthly 
glow; ° shore, 

Mine are the “ many mansions ” Christ entered long | And think of the glad new life that is mine for 
ago evermore. SaraH Doupney. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ DEEPDALE VICARAGE,” “ MARK WARREN,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER V. | When she had sat thus half an hour, she started up. 

THE GOOD SAMARITAN. A step was on the stairs. Whether she thought he 
SEPHINE was in her room. The fire | had come back, I know not; but she stepped out, 
had burnt low, and the cold, frosty air | wrapped up as she was, and went to the room 
had begun to creep in, and the curtains | ‘where he had been. He was not there: he never 
were not drawn. She did not ring to would be there again. It was the servant she bad 
have her fire replenished, though “ghe | heard, bringing up the tea. 
was 4 shiveding. She took up a shawl that lay upon | | he girl glanced round the room, evidently expecting 
the bed, and wrapping herself in it, sat down before | to see Raymond. She had brought up the tray, set 
the dying embers. She sat in a crouching attitude; for two. There was Josephine’s cup, and Raymond's. 
her head bent down, her arms folded, as if tokeep her| “Mr. Sylvester is gone, then?” said the girl. 
shawl more tightly round her. She was deadly cold.| “ Yes, he is gone,” replied Josephine, calmly. 
Her face had a blank, stunned expression. Some-| She put her hand to her head by a quick movement; 
times she shivered violently, and her teeth chattered. but she did not go back to her room. It was better 
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here than there—it was warmer: for the sensation | “To John Humphreys, of course?” 


of deadly cold that came creeping over her was 
scarcely to he borne. Her head was hot enough— 
her temples throbbed painfully; but elsewhere no 
amount of artificial heat could warm her. 

She stood by the fire a few minutes, looking 
blankly at Raymond’s empty chair. Once a foot- 
step stopping a moment in the street, caused her to 
put on that look of distressing expectation. But the 
step went on again: it was not Raymond’s. 

All this time, she had not shed a single tear, 
Josephine’s tears never lay very near; and if they 
had, this burning pain would have dried them up. 
A flood of tears is a healing balm to such a grief as 
hers was. But she could not weep: else it had been 
better for her. 

In a short time, the servant came back again. 

“If you please, Miss Graham, Rachel has come.” 

Josephine started; her thoughts were far away 
from Rachel. 

«She wishes to see you very particular,” continued 
the girl, as she stood at the door, 

“Let her come up. I will see her,’ replied 
Josephine, 

Rachel was the mistress of an infant-school in 
the town. She was an orphan, and Josephine had 
been mainly instrumental in getting her the situa- 
tion. Indeed, she was an especial favourite with 
Josephine, : 

Rachel, then, was coming: and in a few minutes 
there appeared a tidy, compact, pleasing-looking 
woman, in a close bonnet, almost like that of a 
Quakeress, and a comfortable woollen shawl pinned 
neatly across ;—a woman with a quick eye, and a 
cheerful voice, and a general air of “faculty,” about 
her—that’was Rachel. 

“Tf you are not engaged to night, Miss Graham, 
and I might speak with you a few minutes,” she 
began. 

“TI am not engaged. Sit down, Rachel. It is a 
long way for you to come,” said Josephine, in a dull, 
strange voice. 

“Oh, no, I don’t think it long,’ replied Rachel, 
cheerily. ‘When the heart is light, ma’am, the way 
always seem short.” 

“Yes, when the heart is light,” repeated Josephine. 

tachel looked at her, and then at the tea things 
on the table. 

“TI see you are expecting company, Miss Graham, 
so I won’t hinder youlong. I came to speak about 
giving up the place, you were so kind as to get for 
me. I am sure I ‘shall always be very grateful to 
you.” , 

* You need not speak of that, Rachel; I was glad to 
do what I could.” 

“T am afraid you are not well, to-night, ma’am,” 
said Rachel, in a tone of concern. 

“ Thave a headache, that is all.” 

“And there is nothing worse than that, ma’am. 
However, I will not detain you long. I wanted to 
tell you, as you kindly take such an interest in me, 
that—that I am going to be married.” 


THE QUIVER. 








“Well, yes, ma’am;’’ and Rachel blushed a little, 

“Tam sure I wish you happiness,” said Josephine, 
kindly. 

“Thank you, ma’am, I am sure of that, as far as 
one can be, in this world. John has been courting me 
now, near on ten years, and we are both getting on in 
life. He says he is not willing to go on in this way 
any longer, and he’s taken a farm, and means to get 
settled.” x 

Josephine did not answer; she had drawn her 
chair close to the fire. 

“Tve offered him, many times, to be free,” con- 
tinued Rachel, with a little air of proud affection, 
“because I’m a poor girl, and have nothing but what 
I work for; and his mother never took to me, and 
kept saying he might have done better. But John’— 
and her honest eyes suffused with tears—*O! he soon 
set my heart at rest on that score! You are a grand 
lady, ma’am, and I am just poor Rachel Hunt; but 
you know—don’t you, ma’am ?—how sweet it is to 
have those you love, faithful and true!” 

Josephine did not speak for a moment; then she 
said, in a voice that sounded cold and hard, after the 
full, warm tones of Rachel’s, “And what are you 
going to do about the school?” 

Rachel dried her eyes quickly. She thought she 
had gone too far, in daring to institute a comparison 
between herself and Miss Graham. She made haste 
to come down from her elevation. “I should be glad 
to give it up as soon as I could; and I have a friend 
who could take it, if the ledies and gentlemen on 
the committee were willing. 
Wednesday, and I thought if you would kindly speak 
to Mr. Sylvester 3 

Her eye fell on the second cup and saucer; it 
evidently ran in her head, that Mr. Sylvester was 
coming. 

Josephine saw the glance; she was deadly pale, 
and then the hot flush came into her cheeks. Her 
eyes had a strange heavy look, quite unnatural to 
her. 

“T am sure you are not well, ma’am. 
when Mr. Sylvester comes——” 

* He is not coming!” 

There was a sharp edge to her voice; the words 
were wrung from her with a kind of wail. When she 
had said them, she turned away her face. 

Rachel was a shrewd woman, and had had some 
deep experiences of human life. She read, as ina 
book, what had happened. In the light of her new 
knowledge, or, rather, suspicion, she could under- 
stand the meaning of the flushed cheek, the heavy 
eye, the abstracted manner, the unnatural voice. Tt 
was well known that Josephine’s aunt had made ® 
second will, which disinherited her niece; that the 
large property, which should have been Josephine’s, 
had been kept from her, in a heartless and capricious 
manner; and that from an heiress, Josephine would, 
as the world said, become a beggar. But what was 
Raymond doing—her lover of seven years, or more? 
“John would have clung to me all the closer,’ 
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thought Rachel; and then she looked again at Jose- “I know I am very ill, Rachel,” ske said, in a 
phine. strange drowsy voice; “what am I to do?” 
It was elear to her that Raymond had proved “Nothing, dear Miss Graham. I shall take ycu tc 
faithless. Her heart was full of pity. It might not | your room, come!” 
be'so, but one thing was apparent to her: Josephine | Josephine rcse. She could hardly stand. Therecm 
was ill, and too much absorbed and preoccupied to | whirled round; strange shapes and strange noises 
attend to her. She would not intrude her own affairs, | beset ker; she felt slipping down some precipice into 
just fhen; she would go away, and seek the advice an unknown depth below. Consciousness was going 
she wanted somewhere else—not of Raymond Syl- | from her, and she struggled hard to hold it. When 
vester; she had begun already to shudder at his | she knew her struggles would be in vain, she said to 
very name. Rachel, in a tone as though the words were forced 
As she went along the hall, loud bursts of laughter | from her, and each word cost her an untold agony— 
came up the kitchen steps; the servants were holding; “Rachel, promise me one thing: whatever may 
a carousal of their own. It was high life below stairs. | happen to me, do not send for Mr. Sylvester!” 
Their late mistress had a large, overgrown establish- 
nent, that, during her long illness, had got full of 
abuses. Josephine, in vain, attempted to redress them, CHAPTER VI. 
and it had been one of her daily trials. Now, the HAROLD BLAKE. 
establishment was on the eve of being broken up, | “Hrre’s Newbury! cheer up, my little man! there’s 
and its abuses had become rampant. Rachel paused. | an end of your troubles now!” 
The utter desolation of Miss Graham’s position “T don’t know that there is an end, Harold; it 
occurred to her. Miss Graham was an orphan; she | seems to me there is only a beginning,” replied a 
had no relative in the world now her aunt was dead. | peevish voice. 
What was to become of her, should she be ill P—and | “You must not think that, Charley; look at the 
ill she would be, Rachel saw that plainly, Yes !— | best side of things, that’s my motto,” replied Harold, 
again those bursts of laughter; those symptoms of | cheerfully. 
careless hilarity. Rachel knew how it was; she knew | He was some years older than Charley, and had the 
the servants #f the household—not one would show | most sensible, honest face you ever met with. He 
any pity or kindness to Miss Graham! | was powerfully made, for a young man, had broad 
“They say she aint got a penny to bless herself shoulders, and a famous chest, and was finely built, 
with!” said an unfeeling voice, which jarred on | and in the fulness of health and physical energy. 
Rachel’s ear. She had thought what to do before, | Not so his brother Charley. There was something 











- now she made up her mind; she would not leave | pathetic in the way in which the white-faced, 


Miss Graham in the hands of servants. | emaciated boy nestled nearer, and nearer, to his 
She stepped quickly back; she took off her close- | stalwart brother, as if for protection from this rough 
fitting bonnet and shawl, and left them down-stairs. | world. For father and mother were both dead. This 
Then you saw her to more advantage. You saw the | event had not happened long, as you might guess 
well-shaped head, with the smooth hair neatly braided; | from the deep mourning-band that circled the hat 
the pleasant sensible face, and compact figure, and | of each. 
you thought that John Humphreys had made a wise ‘It’s never the best for me,” continued Charley, in 
choice ; that he was right, and his mother wrong. the same peevish voice; “I, that am always ill, and 
She went back to the room, where she had left Miss | have been used to such care. Why, the jolting of 
Graham. She found her there still. Oh! how glad | the train has half killed me, to say nothing of the 
Rachel was that she had come back. Josephine was | cold.” 
sitting in the same attitude, but she had grown more} Harold turned quickly to his brother, to see if the 
listless ; her hands hung down, her heavy head, with | railway rug and all the other wrappers were as well 
its dull languid eyes, seemed scarce able to support | arranged as they could be. Nothing more could ke 
itself. There are instances in life when our principles | done in this respect, thanks to his care. He himself 
of common humanity are at stake, and this was one. | had no wrappers, nothing but his great-coat. “And 
Rachel went up to her; tears were in her kind eyes. | enough, too,” he had said, gaily; “seeing that I am 
Her tread was noiseless, like that of one well used to | as hard as nails!” 
the sick chamber. The tone of her voice was full of | “Charley, those lights are Newbury,” said he, 
respectful sympathy. | pointing from the window; “we shall be all right, 
“Dear Miss Graham, I shall stay with you to- | when we get there.” 





night.” | And where shall we go to,, Harold? we don’t 
She spoke decidedly, and she put her cool hand on | know a soul. Nothing can be more desolate than 
poor Josephine’s burning forehead. our position.” 


Josephine looked up to her. Josephine had never; ‘Oh, yes,itcould! Don’t take that idea inte your 
been proud, and if she had, here was a crisis, when head, Charley, it’s quite a wrong one. I might have 
all earthly things had failed her, and she was thrown | been delicate, like you, instead of being a kind of 
entirely on the tender mercies of another. | modern Hercules, ready to play at football with 

Happy for her that other was Rachel! | Fortune, and drive her about, just where I like.” 
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«But you will have to work, Harold, like a common 
man,” said Charley, resting his pale cheek against his 
brother’s shoulder. 

“« And all the better for me. 
I shall work !” 

The energy of his tone amounted almost to fierce- 
ness. A minute after, he had put his arm round his 
brother. 

“Never trouble your head about me, Charley ; if 
everybody was as well able to take care of themselves 
as I am, the world would be better off than it is. 
And T’'ll take care of you, too, my little man, or I'll 
know the reason why.”’ 

A shrill whistle, and the train came slowly to a halt 
in the station-yard at Newbury. As soon as was 
practicable, Harold sprang out on to the platform. 

“You stay there a minute, Charley, while I look 
for the luggage.” 

Away Harold strode, and was lost in the crowd in 
no time. Charley’s white face peered mournfully 
from the window; it was a ghostly face, seen in that 
uncertain light. A porter came up to him. 

“ Going on, sir?” and his hand was on the door. 

“Oh, no!” almost shrieked Charley ; “I am going 
to get out. I am waiting till my brother has got 
the luggage right.” 

“The train only stops a few minutes ; you had best 
get out, sir.” 

He spoke to him respectfully, for Charley was 
dressed like a gentleman, and was in a first-class 
carriage. 

“T cannot get out, I am lame,” cried Charley, in a 
tone of distress. ‘1 wish Harold would come.” 

«Let me help you, sir;” and the man set down a 
box he was carrying. 

“Oh, no! please don't touch me;” and Charley 
shrank back in terror. ‘No one can lift me but 
Harold! Oh! what am I to do, if Harold does not 
come ?”’ 

“ Here’s Harold, safe enough!” said a well-known, 
cheery voice. ‘* What a little fidget you are, Charley ! 
Now, then, cone to me.” There was a softness and 
tenderness in his tone, as he said it, that was almost 
motherly. “I’ve got a cab, and all things are right 
as a trivet! There, my poor little lad, there!” and 
he took him in his athletic arms, wrappers and all, 
and carried him across the platform, with no more 
effort than if he had been an infant. Yet Charley 
was a lad of eighteen, too. 

The porter stood looking after him; indeed, he 
followed to see the end. Another porter was in 
attendance, so there was no need for his services. 
But he saw Charley put into the cab, and Harold get 
in after him, and then he walked slowly back. 

“Whoever that young man is, he is a capital 
fellow!” said the porter to himself: and the porter 
was not far from wrong, either. 

“T am so tired, Harold,” said Charley, when the 
cab moved on; “my bones ache, and my head aches. 
i think the journey has about killed me.” 


Work! I should think 


“Oh, no! you will be better soon, Charley. I have | 


found a first-rate inn, the man said, and every com- 


fort; we'll have such a fire, and such a tea, Charley! 
I don’t know how you feel, I am as hungryas a 
hunter !” 

“T can’t bear the thought of going to an inn,” 
said Charley, in a complaining voice ; “ we have never 
been used——” And the voice broke down with a 
little quiver. 

“Never mind, Charley, what we have been used to; 
it will never do to be always thinking of that. We 
must think of things that will nerve us up, and make 
us brave.” 

*T can’t help thinking, Harold; of course it is the 
worst for me. My poor mother used to——” 

“Charley, dear,’ and he turned quickly round, 
“please don’t speak of—of her just now,” and his 
own voice faltered ; ‘‘ you see, I have a tolerable load 
on my brcad shoulders, and I can bear it, but not if 
we go back to that, Charley;” and for a moment the 
fine manly face, full as it was of courage and energy, 
was turned away, and a tear—yea, many tears— 
trickled down it. 

But he recovered, very soon, and the tears were 
gone ere Charley had time to see them. Besides, 
Charley was, as usual, too much absorbed in his own 
griefs, to take much notice of the griefs of others. 

“Here we are,” said Harold, as the cab stopped; 
“and a very comfortable-looking place it is, too. 
Now, I'll just go and speak to the landlady, and then 
fetch ‘you in.” 

“Don’t be long, Harold, and I dare say the fire will 
have to be lighted,” said Charley, shivering. 

Harold was gone before he finished speaking; but in 
an incredibly short time Harold was come back again. 

“Is there a fire, Harold ?” 

‘* Will be, in the twinkling of an eye, dear. Now, 
then.” . 

“T thought how it would be,” grumbled Charley, 
as his brother was carrying him up-stairs; ‘our 
miseries and discomforts were sure to begin the 
moment we got here. What a wretched room, and 
how dreadfully cold!” added he, the grumbling tone 
getting more vehement as Harold laid him down on 
the sofa. “I never can bear this!” 

“You won’t have to bear it many minutes, dear. 
There, let me wrap you up well, and then I'll take the 
fire in hand myself. It’s a capital grate, and a hod 
full of coal. Coal is cheap in these parts, I find.” 

And Harold applied himself with great zeal to 
making what he called a first-rate fire. All the time 
he was doing it he was trying—but, alas! not with 
the same success—to raise his brother's spirits. 

“Tea is coming up directly—I told the landlady 
to make it strong; and there’s a splendid ham, and 
cold chicken, and a loaf and butter. On my word 
we shall fare like princes, Charley.” 

“J don’t think I can eat anything,” moaned 
Charley, in a dismal voice. 

“Oh, yes, you can; when you see it, your appetite 
| will come in a trice. There’sa fire for you! Now 
| I’m geing to wheel the sofa up, and then I'll draw 
the curtains as snug as snug. Don’t I understand 
_the art of making ourselves comfortable ?” 
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“Comfortable—in an inn!” grumbled Charley, 
from the sofa. 

A knock at the door, and a rather slatternly servant 
eame in, bearing a tray with the tea things upon 
it. She-had a cloth under her arm, which she spread 
over the table; and having completed these few 
arrangements, she departed for the rest of the good 
cheer ordered by Harold. 

While she was gone Charley began again. 

“Harold, what are we come tonow? Did you see 
how dirty she was? Her apron——” 

“Never mind her apron, dear. Come, the tea is 
capital, and smoking hot; and here's the ham and 
the chicken, first-rate !”’ 

“TI am sure [ can’t touch a morsel, it’s so very 
miserable!” said Charley, beginning to cry. 

“ Oh, yes, you will! Here is the tea, with your three 
lumps in, and what fault can you find with this ham ? 
Why, Charley, we are quite in luck!” and he cut all 
the most delicate slices he could find in the chicken 
to set before his brother. 

Charley did not take any notice at first ; he cried a 
little, and then sat with a face of the most utter dis- 
content and misery. But he was really hungry, say 
what he might, and the ham and chicken looked very 
tempting. Soon he began to pick a bit with the end 
of his fork, and this led to his drawing his plate a 
little nearer, and beginning steadily to eat—not, 
however, that his face relaxed, or that he said a cheer- 
ful word of any kind: all the cheerfulness must 
come from Harold. 

Harold, however he had boasted of his appetite, did 
not seem to enjoy his meal half so much as Charley. 
In fact, it was to keep up appearances that he pre- 
vailed on himself to touch a morsel. His mind was 
too much preoccupied. The whole burden of life 
was on him. He must have been very tired, though 
he did not say so; the amount of fatigue he had gone 
through, the last few days, was enough to tax a frame 
powerful even as his own. But he made no com- 
plaint. Harold never did. In fact, his day’s work 
was not over yet. 

When the slatternly maid had removed the tea 
things, Harold said, ‘ Now, Charley, I am going to 
tuck you up on the sofa, and you are to have a nice 
sleep until I come back. 

“ Are you going to leave me, Harold?” 

“For an hour or so I am, just to look round the 
town.” 

“That’s like you, Harold! So inconsiderate! Of 
course I am to be left 1n this strange inn by myself.” 

The word inconsiderate jarred on Harold’s ear. 
A look of annoyance showed itself a moment, but 
it quickly disappeared, and he said, gently, “The 
Woman of the house will look after you, dear, and I 
am forced to go; we must find some lodgings.” 

“Oh, yes, of course there are the lodgings,” replied 
Charley, somewhat pacified. ‘Be sure you have nice 
lodgings, Harold ; I can’t live in little rooms, and there 
must be a cheerful look-out. I am so much indoors, 
you know; and I shall want a bath-chair, and a boy to 
draw mo, Harold; I can’t live without going out.” 


Harold could not answer. He put on his hat and 
went down-stairs. He said a few words to the land- 
lady about Charley; and he spoke so cheerily, and 
went out so briskly, that the woman obgerved to he~ 
husband, “If he aint got a light heart, I wonde- 
who has!” 

A light heart! Oh, good woman, never was any 
one so deceived as you are, touching that matter. 
Harold’s was an aching heart—a heart full of 
anxiety, and had been this long time. 

“Everything depends on me,” he thought, as he 
strode along the streets. ‘‘I don’t care for myself a 
jot; I could do anyhow. But there’s the lad!” 

Again he strode uway: he was not striding at 
random, he had a definite errand, and was going to a 
definite locality. The landlady had told him of some 
lodgings, and he was anxious to obtain them. The 
expense of the inn could not be encountered, more 
than that one night. 

The lodgings were not all he could wish, far from 
it, and he went a weary round; seeking in vain for 
a better home to which he might take Charley. 
Better homes there were, and plenty of them, but 
they would not suit his purse, and ke retraced his 
steps. 

“No,” thought he, and a vein of bitterness ran in. 
his thoughts, “ I have seen enough of that. Small as 
our means are, we will keep within them: I would, iz 
I had to starve.” 

He engaged the rooms, and turned his steps towards 
the inn. He was very tired now; his face looked 
haggard, and his eyes heavy. But weary and foot- 
sore as he was, he tried to call up a smile, as he went 
back to Charley. 

Charley was asleep on the sofa, the candle had burnt 
low, and the embers in the grate threw a flickering 
and uncertain light on the pallid, worn face of the 
sick boy. Harold stood and looked, and the tears 
rose to his eyes unbidden, and, for the moment, 
unchecked. There lay the knot of all his difficulties. 
This it was which would give to poverty her most 
bitter sting, which would make the least privation 
deadly. This sick, helpless brother, whom he must 
shelter from every blast, and not let the very winds 
blow upon too roughly. He loved him with a devotion 
that was heroic. He had been the darling son of the 
dear mother who was gone, he had been his father’s 
idol; nothing was spared that could be lavished on 
Charley. He had never known any atmosphere, but 
the calm, loving one of home. And now! Harold’s 
strong frame gave a kind of shudder. Now! out oa 
the bleak world with only Harold. 

Only Harold! ‘Well, that was not so bad, by any 
means, as it might be. There is a sufficiency about 
Harold, a power of reducing circumstances to his 
control, that is encouraging. In the struggle that is 
coming, it is not unlikely he may come off victorious. 

While we think so, Charley wakes, with a wiid, 
wondering expression that is very teuching. 

“Harold! Harold! Where are we? I have been 





1» 


} dreaming cf my mother! 
(To be continued.) 
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iURSE, it’s really very strange, I can’t 
| make it out; there’s a watch going near 
my bed at night, but I can’t find it any- 
where. Cary has looked under the bed- 
~ stead, and into the two old-fashioned 
watch-pockets; and I have pushed my biggest pin 
into the bolster everywhere: but I can’t find any- 
thing. It’s so odd.” 

Such was the speech of little Lilly Fraser to her 
nurse, Mrs. Stubbes, who replied, “Watch! Lilly 
dear! what do you mean? Watch, child !—what was 
it like ? When did you hear it? Oh! but, Lilly, I 
remember now, Mr. Fraser won't like me to talk about 
such things. Dear me—dear me! I’m so sorry!” 

“What's the matter, nurse?” said Lilly; “papa 
likes you to tell me all that’s good, and you know I 
was eight years old last Friday, and Aunty Jane said 
girls of that age could learn so much. And oh, 
nurse! it was on Friday night I first heard that 
strange watch ticking. Cary said that Grandpapa 
Williams had perhaps given me a pretty little watch 
for a birthday present, and, to surprise me, had got 
you to sew it up in the bolster to puzzle us.” 

“ Friday night was it, Miss Lilly, you heard that 
dreadful tick?” said Mrs. Stubbes, in a tone and 
with a look which puzzled poor Lilly, who ex- 
claimed, 

“Nurse dear, what makes you look so frightened ? 
Do you think it’s a watch somebody has stolen and 
hidden in our bed; and perhaps the police will 
come and take me and Cary away to prison? Oh! 
nurse, you must come and find the watch; I wish I’d 
never heard it. Bu! it would keep ticking, and then 
it would stop all of a sudden, and begin again like a 
watch ‘all in a flurry, or, as Cary said, like a baby- 
watch that hadn’t learnt its lesson right.” 

“ Oh, Lilly, Lilly! I wish you had never said a word 
about that awful ticking. Ah! I know what it 
means; but I mustn’t tell: your papa would be so 
angry.” 

This mystery on the part of the nurse, of course, 
excited Lilly’s curiosity, and at this moment Cary, a 
younger sister, ran in, crying out with a childish glee, 
« Oh, Lilly, I've told papa about the watch we hear 
at night, and he did laugh so; I can’t make it out. 
But he really says he can find the watch, and then it 
shall be yours, Lilly, for you heard it first on your 
birthday; but you’ll let me look at it sometimes, 
won't you?” 

Cary stopped, partly because she had no more to 
siy, and partly because of nurse’s serious and Lilly’s 
puzzled look. Lilly’s turn now came. 

“Cary dear, it’s very strange; nurse says it isn’t 
a watch, it’s some dreadful thing.” 

This was quite enough for the excitable Cary, 
who, rushing to nurse, caught hold of her dress, cry- 
ing out, “Oh, do tell us what it is. Ill never sleep 
there again, that I won’t. Oh, nurse, what is it?” 





Mrs. Stubbes now felt she had gone too far in her | 








THE “DEATH-WATCH.” 


silly chatter: too late she tried to hush the fears her 
stupidity had raised. 

“Well, then; but don’t be afraid,” began the 
nurse, with a solemn look. “ That ticking you heard 
is the death-watch.” 

“Dear me!” broke in Cary, “does Death carry a 
watch with him? But why does he come to our nice 
little room?” 

“Hush, Cary!” said nurse! “ don’t ask such ques- 
tions. It’s not a watch at all, but something that 
comes to a house when somebody is about to die.” 

“Oh, I wish we had never heard it. Is any one 
about to die, nurse?—and why did papa laugh?” 
interrupted Lilly, clinging to nurse; Cary getting 
very pale. 

“Oh, Lilly, your papa is very clever, and he does 
not believe in such things; but I do. Three times 
have I heard it, and something bad always came.” 
Such was the answer of the silly woman, who had 
been often cautioned by. Mr. Fraser against. telling 
superstitious tales to the children. 

Both the little girls now cried out, “Do tell us 
what happened, nurse, after you heard the ticking.” 

“Well, my dears,’ answered Mrs. Stubbes, “I 
wish you hadn’t asked me anything about the tick- 
ing; but I suppose you must be told now. It was on 
a first of May, about eleven o'clock at night, many 
years ago, when I was a little girl, that my ears firsi 
heard the sound, and before Christmas, that very 
year, my poor grandfather died. He were eighty- 
three year old, Miss Lilly—that he were.” 

“Well, but, nurse,’ broke in Lilly, “ wouldn’t so 
old a man have died if there had been no ticking at 
all ?” ; 

“Ah, miss, that’s a hard question, I shouldn’t like 
to answer,” was the sage reply of the woman, who 
went on by adding: “and the second time was a hot 
night in July, when I was employed to wait on poor 
dear Dr. Trundle, who kept his bed seven years 
and a half from the rheumatics. Well, he died about 
four months after the ticking. His sister, Miss 
Trundle was obstinate like, and she would have it 
that I had only heard the doctor’s big watch a-tick- 
ing: but I know better. Then the last time I heard 
it was just before Simon Soundy, the parish clerk, 
tumbled into the mill-pool of a dark night, and was 
drownded. So that ticking arn’t to be laughed at. 
| But you mustn’t be frightened; perhaps the sound 
won’t come again. Besides, I’ll let you have the 
kitten in your room to-night; the ticking doesn't 
come when a kitten’s near.” 

Night came: the little girls kissed, and were 
kissed, keeping with great difficulty from telling 
papa about the “watch.” The little things really 
liked Mrs. Stubbes, and did not wish to draw a scold- 
ing upon her. To bed they were snugly put, and 
nurse was quite full of pleasant stories, being now 
really desirous of quieting the children’s fears. 
Tioby had quite a luxurious bed made up on an arm- 
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chair, and nurse left, bidding them “ go to sleep, 
and not wake till the morning.” 

About an hour had passed; Mr. and Mrs. Fraser 
were just finishing their evening game at chess, the 
gentleman having for the third time cried, ‘ Check, 
my dear,” and was beholding with quiet satisfaction 
the approaching mate. Louisa, “our eldest,” aged 


sixteen, was fixing the last strip of beadwork to a | 


most elaborate lamp-stand, intended for a charitable 
bazaar next week. Fred, rejoicing in the age of 
fourteen, had just triumphantly extracted the value 
of « from a strangely confused mass of letters and 


figures, to which he had reduced what his tutor | 


ealled a problem in simple equations. All this, we 
say, was being done, when the whole party were 


startled by a scream, from the landing-place near | 


the children’s bedroom. This was followed by a 
scream, number two, from a stronger voice. Nor 
were words wanting to the concert: ‘ Papa!” and 
“Mamma!” were clearly heard amidst the din, the 


whole being strangely varied by a shrill and squealing | 


gutery from some enraged creature. 
The mother had but just time to open the door, 
when in dashed Cary, screaming out a double 


mystery: “The watch! the watch has come! Oh, | 


my foot ! my foot!” 

Lilly followed in full cry, “Oh, papa! it won’t go 
away; and Tibby’s killed !—oh, papa!” 

Nurse rushing in, added to the perplexity by 
exclaiming, “ Oh, sir! I told them not to be frightened 
—I did indeed.” 

Cary was soon safe in Louisa’s lap, and Lilly found 
aharbour in mamma’s arms. Then the whole story 
was soon told; Lilly being the chief orator, Cary the 
prompter, and nurse giving animation to the whole 
by repeated ejaculations of “Oh, dear! who'd have 
thought it ?” 

Perhaps we had better let Lilly tell her own story. 
“Oh, papa! that ticking you so laughed at came 
again to-night. Cary and I both heard it go ‘ tick— 
tick—tick !’” 

“Yes, just like this,” broke in Cary, and tapped 
her little finger three times on the table in imitation 
of the sound. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Lilly, “and then it stopped a 
bit, then went on again. We caught up kitty and 
put her on our bed; but the ‘tick’ did not mind 
Tibby one bit, and went on louder. 
screamed, and I screamed—woe couldn’t help it, and 


we tried to run out of the room; and Cary trod on | 


Tibby’s tail in the dark, and then Tibby scratched 
her foot so, and that made Cary cry the more, of 


course; and I fel] down upon kitty, and she did ery | 


out so, and then we got the door open. Oh, papa! 
that ticking frightens us all: do stop it.” 

Lilly’s story explained the outcries which had so 
startled the family, and even accounted for the 
sounds of anger sent forth by the insulted kitten. 

Mr. Fraser saw at a glance that nurse had been 
telling the children one of those superstitious fibs in 
which ignorance ever delights. However, it was no 


time for scolding, and he determined to explain the | 


Then Cary | 
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whole matter at once. Beckoning to Lilly, he said, 
“Come here, and I'll tell you all about that tick- 
ing. You shall laugh about it yourself to-morrow.” 

“And you'll tell nurse, too, won’t you, papa?” added 
Cary, who saw Mrs, Stubbes standing by the door, 
with a look made up of fear, anger, and sulkiness. 

“Oh, yes,” replied the father, “nurse must try to 
understand the difference between a goblin ard a 
harmless insect.” 

“ Insect—insect ! why, surely no little creature, with 
wings all covered with scarlet and gold, made such a 
ticking,” cried Cary, with uplifted hands. 

“Oh, certainly not, little romantic,” answered Mr. 
Fraser; “not a word did I say ‘about gold and 
scarlet ; but, I tell little Miss Cary that the ticking 
| which so frightened some people was made by 2 small 
insect. It is a sort of second cousin to a beetle, for 
| it belongs to that family.” 
| 


At this point Lilly must needs interrupt. “Oh, 
in the kitchen ?” 

‘Lilly must remember that some beetles are most 

| beautiful insects, and this ticking beetle is nothing 
| like those black ones that so worry cook.” 
Papa having thus far satisfied Lilly, proceeded by 
| saying, “This insect hasa sort of a horn on the head, 
| and raising himself on his hind-legs, he brings his hard 
| head down with all its might against some bit of 
timber in the wall, and this stroke sounds something 
like the ticking of a watch.” 

* But why,” cried Cary, “ is the creature so fond of 
knocking its head against things ?” 

** Quite right, Cary, to ask that question,” said Mr. 
Fraser ; “ you shall hear. It is the gentleman-beetle 
| which makes the noise, and it is a call to some female 
not far off. So you see the tickingis really the beetle’s 
mode of making love.” 

At this the whole party laughed merrily; Lilly 
| exclaiming with vehemence. ‘‘ What silly children we 
were, to be frightened by a poor little beetle calling 
his wife! Oh, I do hope it will tick again.” 

Fred now put in his query: ‘“ I wonder if we could 
catch one; I should like to see it.” 

“Oh, yes—yes! can we catch one, papa?” cried 
both Lilly and Cary in the same breath. 

“That might, perhaps, be managed; if we called in 
Sam Cox to cut open the old wainscot of your bed- 
room to-morrow, we might find the beetle in some 
| dark corner; but then you'll not hear the sound 
again.” 

The morning came; Lilly and Cary could scarcely 
take breakfast—so great was their excitement ; and 
Fred was constantly wondering “how the death- 
watch would feel when fairly caught and put into 
spirits of wine, to preserve him.” 

Sam Cox at last arrived, with hammers, saws, and 
| Chisels. . It seems Sam had often seen what he called 
“the queer little insect,” and became a great man 
in the eyes of the children by the freedom with which 
he described the creature. Even nurse began to be 
perplexed. Sam’s opinion that “ the ticking creature 
mightn’t be found after all, they get into such very 
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queer holes,” heightened, if possible, the curiosity of 
the children, and gave a little comfort to Mrs. 
Stubbes. 

However, Cox began his cutting and boring very 
quietly at the part whence the “ticking” had come, 
and soon a long piece of wainscot was removed, and 
all the inside most carefully scanned. 


“Lots of old holes in this timber; impossible to | 
say which is the beetle’s drawing-room,” said Cox, | 
who now began to tap the timber smartly with his | 
hammer in various parts; holding in the other hand | 
a basin with a piece of paper over the bottom, on | 
which the beetle was to be tumbled, if caught. | 
Nothing was seen for some time except two or three | 


huge spiders, which darted off as if they feared 
hanging for fly-murder. 

“T’ve got him at last,” said Cox, holding out the 
basin before Mr. Fraser’s face ; “he was just running 
from that hole to get away,” cried the carpenter, 
pointing to a beam full of worm-holes. 
were turned upon a tiny, stone-coloured insect in the 
basin. How quietly it lay there? Had Cox killed it 
in his hurry? Was that little frightened insect really 


the creature which could scare grown-up people out | 


of their senses? Yes, there it was in the bottom of 
the basin, lying motionless. 

“Them beetles be rare clever! He’s a shamming 
dead; but I'll touch him. Now see!” 
carpenter, who gave the insect a sudden push with 
the end of achisel. The creature resented this rude- 
ness, by indignantly darting half way up the side of 
the paper. At this nurse gave a faintish scream, 
which was, however, almost drowned in the shouts of 
the children, and the hurrah of Fred, who evidently 
thought the beetle had performed a praiseworthy 
feat. 


“Now lock closely at it, all of you,” said Mr. | 


Fraser; “it’s not often this singular insect is seen. 


Nurse, you come close and watch the little harmless | 


beetle, that ‘has frightened a stout woman like you.” 
The basin was put upon the table, and the insect 
being again perfectly quiet, Mr. Fraser, holding a 


large magnifying-glass over the creature, went on | 


with his description. 
“See the sort of helmet on the insect’s head, and 


that bone-like knob on the forehead; that’s what 
it beats the ground with, and so produces the | 


‘ ticking.’ ” 

At this point Mr. Fraser held up his finger. 
looked, and he went on: 

“TI want great silence in the room. You see the 


insect is standing on a sheet of note-paper. I saw 


All 


it move a moment ago; I’m almost certain it struck | 
the paper with its head and gave a tick. There, | 


there ! listen all.” 
Sure enough, the little creature was seen to move 


its body up and down with wonderful rapidity, and | 


amidst the deep stillness was heard the successive 
tick —tick—tick—tick. Nurse, in amazement, gazed 
at the insect through the magnifying-glass. Lilly 


and Cary kept their eyes fixed on the startled face | 


Sixteen eyes | 


So said the | 


of Mrs. Stubbes, and their ears open to the strange 
sounds. The ticks stopped, but all were silent, and 
in about a minute came seven or eight more “tick. 
| ings,” when the insect ceased, as if in despair of 
getting an answer from some absent friend. 

“Now look at the beetle, and listen,” said papa, 
“Tl imitate the beat by tapping the head of this 
pin against the table. Sometimes these beetles will 
answer such taps, thinking they come from a com. 
panion.” 

Hereupon he tried his skill at imitating the beats 
of the death-watch. Perhaps the imitation was 
badly done, or perhaps its perfection puzzled even 
the beetle; no sound camein return. “ Tick—tick— 
tick,” said Mr. Fraser’s pin. Four times was it tried, 
| but in two or three seconds after he had ceased the 
| last series of taps, there came from the paper in the 
basin a rapid run of “ tickings.” Papa held up the 
| pin to show he was not tapping; there was no 
mistake—the beetle had answered its human ques. 
tioner. Three times did Mr. Fraser tap with the 
pin, and twice did the insect answer by ticks as 
vigorous asever. Even Cox was surprised. 

“T never,” said that learned carpenter, “seed one 
| do so much ticking afore. He’s a merry one, sir.” . 
| The death-watch had for ever lost its terrors in 
i that family; it had actually become a pet. 

“Oh, papa,” said Cary, “do give that clever beetle 
some crumbs of bread, or find out what it likes to 
| eat; we must keep it alive till Cousin Susan comes 
| up from the country next week.” 

| Mr. Fraser promised to do his best. 

| The beetle was repeatedly visited in its prison, the 
| tickings were often heard, and Cary hoped, to the 
horror of nurse, that “ papa would find a nice family 
| of little ticking beetles in the box, that would be so 
nice !” ; 

| Did Cousin Susan see the beetle? did she hear it 
perform in good style? Alas! no; the provoking 
| beetle died the fifth day after its capture, to the 
| sorrow of all save Mrs. Stubbes. Her superstition 
about the death-watch had been rudely shaken, and 
it was some consolation to the poor woman when she 
| remarked to herself, “They may say what they likes, 
| but them tickings foretells a death, for the creature 
itself died—ah !” 

It was voted by all that the beetle should be pre- 
| served in a phial filled with spirits of wine. This 
was done, and to this day “ the ticking beetle,” or. 
as the learned call it, Anobiwm tesselatum, may be 
seen on a shelf in Mr. Fraser’s study. Even nurse 
has been known to bring in “friends from the 
country,” to see the dead death-watch. The sum of 
the whole matter was, that Lilly and Cary never 
| listened again to superstitious stories about animals: 
| even nurse has begun to doubt. Tibby was caressed 

for a whole week in compensation for the bruising of 
his tail; Sam Cox got half a day’s pleasant work; 
| the whole family enjoyed the excitement of hunting 
and capturing the death-watch, and Mr: Fraser has 
added one specimen to his natural history collection. 
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